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A PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES 
By Alexander Black. 

J I Ins t } -ated from its Con tcti ts. 

You open it with emotions of uncertainty, 
realizing that it holds possibilities which 7^^ 
cannot be foreseen. You may be de- ^-'^ 
lighted, you may be profoundly bored ; 
while there is always the probability 
that you will suffer neither ex- „ 
treme of sensation. If you like 
some things and dislike others, 
there will always be a third class 
toward which you will have 
the special resentment that 
it does not give you the 
entertainment of even 

strenuously objecting. In ^,.^,^„ ^^, yi/^^ c Gre. 
any case the portfolio "the glory of her hair." 
piques not a little. It has a first-hand charm. It gives the benefit of the doubt 
where finished work does not, and its literal studies challenge much fewer of the 
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critical antcnncX than do pictures 
more ambitious. 

Perhaps the most entertaining 
sort of portfoHo is one representing 
the work of various hands, for in J 





Drazijn by Leiois D, Johnson. 

A t'ORFRVIT FROM LIFE. 

such we escape in some degree the 
chance of finding mannerisms, reit- 
erations ; even the weaker forces 
escape the adverse effect of duphca- 
tion. Such a portfolio lies before me. 
It represents the work of the Art 
Students' League of Buffalo, a 3'oung 
and flourishing guild, which makes an 
energetic and creditable effort to be 
modern. In this batch of pictures, 
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^vorked out in various media, there are 
the reflective and the original expres- 
sions of things in perhaps the inevitable 
proportion, while throughout all there 
are signs of a conscientious method. 

I think we shall be justified in believ- 
ing that the study of horses is popular 
in Buffalo. One artist in particular has 
devoted much attention, and profitably, 
to the analysis and expression of the 
horse's traits. Somebody has said that 
the horse enjors a wider range of admir- 
ers among human kind than any other 
animal, the dog or cat not excepted. 
So far as men are concerned, I suppose 
that cats are an acquired taste. On the 
other hand, all women do not like dogs. 
But neither sex nor social condition 
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IN PROFILE. 

limits affection for the horse. 
" Old Faithful " and the '' Every- 
day Horse " are types of the toil- 
ing class which neither steam nor 
electricity have driven away. In 
the '^ Portrait from Life " we see 
one of those " all-around " horses 
one meets drawing the family 
phaeton. The climate of Texas 
where you ''get to be a hundred 
years old before you know it " 
is hardly more remarkable than 
the growth of art schools into 
healthy and fruitful prominence 
in this country. The pride 
which a community feels in its 
schools of art will always seem 
to be entirely excusable to those 
who realize the significance of 
art education and the relation 
which it bears to the larger wel- 
fare of a community. Buffalo's 
satisfaction is justified. 



